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Private Theatricals at Falconer Court. 
[From Miss Edgworth’s recent Publication, entitled “ Patronage.”] 


| ges we should never get to the play, we forbear to relate 
all the various frettings, jealousies, clashing vanities, and 
petty quarrels, which occuired between the actresses and their 
friends, during the getting up of this piece and its rehearsals. 
We need mention only, that the seeds of irreconcileable dislike 
were sown at this time between the Miss Falconers and their 
dear friends, ‘he Lady Arlingtons. There was some difficulty 
made by Lady Anne about lending her diamond crescent for 
Zara’s turban; Miss Georgiana could never forgive this. And 
Lady Frances, on her part, was provoked, beyond measure, by 
an order from the duke her uncle, forbidding ber to appear on 
the stage: she had some reason to suspect that this order came 
in consequence of a treacherous paragraph in a letier of 
Georgiana’s to Lady Trant, which went round, through Lady 
Jane Granville, to the duke, who, otherwise, as Lady Frances 
observed, “ in the midstof his politics might never have heard 
a word of the matter.” Mrs. Falconer had need of ail her 
power over the muscles of her face, and all ber address in these 
delicate and difficult circumstances. Her daughter Arabella 
too! was sullen, the young lady was subject to her brother 
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John’s fits of obstinacy. For some time she could not be 
brought to undertake the part of Selima, and no other was to 
be had; she did not see why she should condescend to play 
the confidante for Georgiana’s Zara, why she was to be sacri- 
ficed to her sister; and Sir Robert Percy, her admirer, not 
even to be invited, because the other Percy’s were to come. 

¥ + 7 ¥ « * * * * # * 

The audience were now happily full of themselves, arranging 
their seats, and doing civilities to those of their friends ‘who 
were worthy of notice. 

Lady Trant! won’t your ladyship sit in the front row? 

Vm piles ms well, [ thank you. 

Lady Kew, I’m aftaid you won’t see over my head. 

Oh! I assure you+-perfectly ++ perfectly -- 

Colonel Spandrill, Pll trouble yous-my shawl-- 

Clay, lend me your opera gluss. How did you leave all at 
Bath? 

I’m so glad that General Petealf’s gout in his stom: ach did 
not cary him off, for young Petcalf could not have acted, you 
know, to night—Mrs. Harcourt is trying to catch your eye, 
Lady Kew. 

All those who were new to the theatre at Falconer-court, or 
who were not intimate with the family, were in great anxiety 
to inform themselves on one important point, before the pro- 
jogue should begin. Stretching to those who were, or had 
the reputation of being good authorities, they asked in whis- 
pers, “ Do you know if there is to be any clapping of hands? 
Can you tell me whether it is allowable to say any thing?” It 
seems that at some private theatres loud demonstrations of ap- 
plause were forbidden. It was thought more genteel to ap- 
prove and admire in silence, thus to draw the line between pro- 
fessional actors and actresses, and gentlemen and lady per- 
formers. U ‘pon triz al, however, 1 in some instances it was found, 
that the difference was sulle vently obvious, without marking 
it by any invidious distinction ****, The overture was finished; 
the prologue, which was written bs Mr. Sebright, was received 
with merited applause. After a buz of requests and promises 
for es the curtain drew up, aod the first appearance of 
Zara, in the delicate sentimental blue satin, was bailed with 
plaudits aoe and long—plaudits which were reiterated at the 
eud of her first speech ****, The play went on—Zaxra sus- 
tuning the interest of the scene. She was but fee bly sup- 
ported by the suixy Selima. The faults common to unprac- 
tised actors occurred. One of Osman’s arms never moved, 
and the other sawed the air perpetually, as if } 1 pure despite 
of Hamlet’s prohibition. Then in crossing over, Osman was 
continually entangled ig Zara’s robe, o1 ~ehen standing sul, 
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she was forced to twitch her train thrice, before she could get 
it from beneath his leaden feet. When confident that he 
could repeat a speech fluently, he was apt to turn his back 
upon the audience. But all-these are detects permitted by the 
licence of a private theatre, allowable by courtesy to gentlemen 
actors; and things went on as well as could be expected. 
Osman had not his part by art, but Zara covered all defi- 
ciencies. And Osman did no worse than other Osmans had 
done before him. 





THE COSSACKS., 


ty their living the Cossacks are very gross in their diet, and 
commit great excesses in drinking. ‘The quanuty of spi- 
rits they swallow without intoxication is truly astouishing, It 
was picturesque (or rather grotesque) enough to see my escort 
ride mounted through the large doors of almost every house 
in the road, and after swallowing their glass of snaps each, 
gallop out again, and pursue their journey. But one of the 
most remarkable circumstances in the manners of the Cos- 
sacks is their wonderful patience and hardihood ia enduring 
all inclemencies of weather. Never, by any chance, do they 
sleep in a house, but, stretched on a few handfuls of straw be- 
side their horses, and covered with their usual clothing, they 
spend the night in every climate and season. 

The camp, or hager, of the Cossacks is a curious scene. 
Those at Verden and Bremen were constructed in the following 
manner :—From the nearest hedge they cut, with their swords, 
branches six or eight feet long. One end of these they forced 
into the ground at an angle of about sixty degrees, and con- 
tinued planting them in this manner close to one another, so 
as to form a large circular fold or pen, leaving a small gap for 
a door. These branches they then closely interwove with 
straw of the thickness to keep out a moderate degree of wind 
orrain. These stakes are of course inclined inwards; and 
from this circumstance. as well as from the quantity of straw 
they employ, it is obvious that one half at least of this circle 
will be tolerably sheltered from the weather. Around this ail 
their pikes are stuck in the ground, and look ata litle distance 
like a grove of leafless saplings. Their -horses are also sta- 
tioned close by them, sometimes tied to a tree, but more come 
monly let loose: for the Cossack, dearly as he loves his horse, 
thinks it quite sufficient that he fares as well as his master; 
and accordingly he also never enters a house, unless when he 
bears his lord to be regaled with a glass of snaps. In this also 
the habits of the horse and rider correspond, for the horse is 
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never unsaddled or stripped of any of his furniture, any more 
than his master is of his manifold investitures, At night they 
have always large fires in the middle of these circles ; and it js 
very picturesque to see the flames ascending from the widst of 
their straw edifices, aud the grizzly band of warriors seated 
uround them on the ground, recounting perhaps, with the 
wildest gestures, the feats of their fathers or theinselves : and, 
in fact, the same narrative may easily inclade the actions of 
son and sire ; for nothing is more common than to see the off- 
spring of two, and even three, gener tions in the same troop, 

Among the very troops now under General Tettenborn, there 
is a reverend white-bearded patriarch of 106 years of age, 
whose sons and grandsons, to a considerable number, al] fol- 
low the footsteps of their sturdy sire!—Besides these roofless 
pens, some of the most luxuriant Cossacks sometimes erect 
little straw huts covered at top; but this is only. when they 
have much leisure, and are likely to remain in the same place 
tor a considerable time. 

Their hatred to the French is boundless and unquenchable, 
The very name of Frenchman converts the countenance from 
being athrone of benevolence into the seat of fury. 

Nor is their furious prowess in battle their most valuable 
quality as soldiers. Their vigilance and acuteness, their intel- 
ligence in procuring information, and their indefatigable acti- 
vity are most conspicuous. Their wonderful marches are uni- 
versally known. General Tettenborn declared, that if the 
Empeior Alexander would permit him to join Lord Welling- 
ton, nothing would give bim greater pleasure than to pass 
through France and unite himself, at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
with «a general whom he considers as beyood all question the 
first in Europe. With 5000 Cossacks he would undertake 
this bold manceuvre; and in fact, when we consider that the 
celery of their movements nearly equals the usual modes of 
conveying intelligence, there is great teasibility in the project. 

[Tie above account was written by a gentleman who was on 
board one of his majesty’s ships in the Elbe in the month of 
December last.] 





PORTPFPOLIANA, 
No. 4, 
(Continued from Page 126.) 
THE AUGUST ROCKS. 


YELESE are a ree f of rocks near Marazion, and derive 
] their name (as some suppose,) from the circumstance ot 
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a fair being formerly held there in the month of August. In 
this opinion | cannot agree, My reason for it will appear in 
the following lines. It may be necessary to mention, that Sr. 
Augustin, the first archbishop of Caaterbury, was originally a 
monk, ia the convent of Si. Andrew, and educated under St. 
Gregory, afterwards Pope Gregory I. by whom he was dis- 
patched into Britain, with 40 other monks of the same order 
about the year 596, to convert the English Saxons to Chris- 
tianity. He died at Canterbury 604. Augustin established 
and patronized a great number of religious houses, and more 
particularly so in Corowall than in any other county. W here- 
fore, from the coutiguity of the “© August Rocks,” with the 
“ Chopel Rock,” and the “ Mount Priory,” it may not be a 
mere stretch of imagination to infer thet the subject ander 
consideration derived its name from the reverend father before 
alluded to. 





TO thee, Lavinia! thee whom I adore! 
And more esteem, as | behold thee more! 
To thee the labours of the muse belong 5 
Thine is the poet’s heart, and thine his song. 
Oh, smile propitious, or in vain he tries, 
To bid imaginary visions rise ; 
In vain he wopes e’en real scenes to paint, 
Or weave a garland for the patriarch saint; 
That holy fat her,—still to memory dear— 
Whose fine of worship stood conspicuous here ;, 
And still whose name (withstandiag time’s rude shocks), 
Reflvets a lustre on those barren rocks. 
To thee, my fair, [ dedicate my strain, 
More fired by hope, than feariul of disdain ; 
For well [ know thy fond desire to please ; 
Thou wili not censure,—tho’ thou canst not praise. 


How fleet is time! Day presses fast on day, 
And mighty centuries roll swift away. 
See th’ historic page, where bright ly shines 
The worth of warriors, poets, and divines; 
The boasted splendour of triumphal cars 5 
‘he couris of luxury. or field of Mars. 
What are they now? A bubble blown by fame! 
Or, if existing—ouly so in name. 


Impress'd with feelings of this serious kind, 
Tis wine the aiuses’ fairy haunts to wind ; 
Latent, trom hoar antiquity, to gaia 
ice ment sweet, and Icssons uot in vain; 
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The pleasing and the useful; each design’d 
At once to awe and captivate the mind. 
Happy were England, would some abler pen 
Train ber bold youths to conscientious men 5 
Not lead thei thro’ the fascinating dance 
Of idle fancy, and absurd romance. 

jut modern bards, disgusted at the task, 

In folly’s radiance impotently bask. 

Their /yric novels may, delight, impart.— 
Tickle the fancy, but ne’er touch the heart ; 
Ox if they touch it—'tis with venom’d tooth, 
The bane of virtue, and the curse of youth. 


Not so, Augustin! He, in times of yore, 
(The pride of Rome,—whose pride is now no morc} 
Inspir’d by nobler motives than applause, 
Fought the good fight of faith, and serv’d its cause, 
Unfolding heavenly doctrines to the view, 
And proving, by his works, those doctrines, true. 
Immers’d in ignorance, our island lay, 
While Saxon heathens bore imperious sway, 
"Tillthe great saint, by Christian fervour, sought 
To heal their blindness by the truths he taught ; 
And tho’ dejected, he exclaim’d “ Adieu,” 
As Roine’s bright temples faded on his view ; 
Tho’ loss of friends, and local fondness, prov'd 
How much he mourn’d them, and now much he lovd, 
Yet, conscious of his duty, he resign’d 
The fond endearments, that allur’d behind ; 
Dash’d the sweet cup of worldly nectar down, 
To raise the captive sinner to a crown. 
Soch were bis merits, and so brightly shone 
Their worth, c’en bigots were constrain’d to own ; 
And tho’ he sought no recompence below 
Beyond the bliss of mitigating woe ; 
OF leading men, like pilgrims gone astray, 
rom dreary desaris, to a flowery way, 
Yet Briton’s mitre was the meed he won, 
Before eicraal glories had begun. 
Prime of the church ! no ment.) change he knew, 
But sill kept meek hamility in view ; 
Deaf to all worldly honours aud app!ause, 
His very meekness seconded his cause. 


Hell’s guilefal king (is baneful prowess check’d, 
The change so swift, so wondrous in effect) 
Smote his dark brow, revolving in his mind, 
Vresh schemes of falschood te betray mankind, 
Resolv‘d, 
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Resolv’d, by deep delusion, to debase 
Augustin’s zeal, and curse the human race. 

By dint of magic, to the prelate’s eyes, 

He bade imaginary glories rise ; 
Wealth—honour—grandeur,—and the motley train 
Which proffer homage to the rich and vain ; 
Weak was the subterfuge ; no hell-born art 
Could sway Augustin’s heav’n-devoted heart. 
Firm as the rocks, which claim my humble lay, 
The Christian triumph’d at the fiend’s dismay, 
And, still obedient to his Lord’s command, 
Gave light and learning to our native land. 


Here, on these barren crags (not barren then) 
A peaceful refuge for devoted men ; 
Once flourish’d (tho’ now little known to fame) 
A sacred dome that bore Auegnstin’s name; 
But, such the fate of sublunary things, 
The fall of empires, and the death of kings, 
No trace remains to mark the builder’s toil, 
No verdant vestige of a fertile soil ; 
Nought but rude rocks, in wild confusion, lie ; 
Nooght but sterility attracts the eye ; 
The sport of billows, and conflicting tides, 
Which roar, and burst, and perish on its sides. 





Reader ! tho’ now, no vestige ean be found 
Of domes which spread religious awe around ; 
Think on Augastin’s sanctity divine 
And let his zeal give energy to thine ; 

Thus wilt thou boast a temple void of art, 
By truth and faith erected in the beart ; 

And whilst devotion forms its stedfast base, 
No storms will shake it, and no time efiace. 


Marazion. pa 


——— wei 





Account of the Roman Catholics of England. 


HE total number of catholics, in England and Wales, is 

computed to exceed three hundred thousand, The 
principal catholic counties are Lancashire, Yorkshire, Stafford- 
shire Warwickshire, and Northumberland. These with Dur- 
ham, Cheshire, Norfolk, Suffolk, Kent, and Worcestershire, 
the next in number, contain about 200,000. London and 
its suburbs, with Surrey and Middlesex, are rated at 50,000. 
The cemaining 50,000 are thinly scattered throughout the 
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oiher counties and cities—but chiefly in Bristol, Bath, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Southampton, Exeter, Gloucesier, and a few 
watering places. 

Some compute the total number at 400,000—this cannot 
be positively contradicted ; but more confidence may be 
placed upon the proportionate population of the respective 
districts, as above given, than upon any computation of the 
aggregate amount. 

Their classes are three: clergy, nobility, and commoners, 
and each forms a venerabie, though decayed, monument of 
ancient worth and respectability. 

J. Crercy.—They have ceased, during upwards of two 
centuries, to possess any regular hierarchy. There are no 
bistiops or priests, as in England, offictating in appropriate 
dioceses or parishes. They are governed, in spirituals, by 
four superiors, called vicars apostolic; these vicars are 
deputed by the pope, and exercise vicarial powers revoca- 
ble at pleasure. They are, indeed, bishops in_ the catholic 
church, but do not enjoy episcopal authority in Britain; their 
sees are little more than nominal, or, “ in partibus,” as it is 
termed, as centurion, castabgella, &c. Each vicar has a district, 
therefore, assigned to him, not a see. 

Thus, Dr. Gibson in the vorthern ; Dr. Milner in the mid- 
land; Dr. Pointer in the London ; and Dr. Collingridge inthe 
western district. 

In like manner each priest has a separate district ; not how- 
ever, any particular parish, buta “ mission,” and leis termed 
** a missionary.” He acts by virtue of a faculty, granted by 
the apostolic vicar of the district, and is removable at his 
pleasure. 

li Ireland, on the contrary, where the regular succession 
has been preserved, no bishop is removable at the mere will 
oi} the pope—nor is any parish priest removable at the mere 
will of his bishop. To effect such removal, there must exist 
a citionical cause, an accuser, a regular trial, sentence, and 
ratification. 

In every county of England there are catholic chapels and 
congregations. Altogether there are about nine hundred 
chapels, mostly erected within the last 25 years ; and, gene- 
rally, clean, commodious, and well-built. Lancashire alone 
counts upwards of 100 catholic chapels. Moreover, most of 
the catholic country gentlemen of fortune maintain chapeis in 
their houses. 

Inthe summer 1815, Doctor Smith (the vicar assistant to 
Dr. Gibson in the northern district) confirmed the follow- 
ing number of catholic children, in three towns alone : in 
Manchester 800; Liverpool 1000; Preston 1200. Hence 
9 some 
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some estimate may be formed of the catholic population of 
England. 


@. Peexrs.—The catholic peers are seven in number, viz. 


1. Earl of Shrewsbury and also earl of Woterford and 
Wexford in Ireland, - - - Created 1442 

2. Viscount Faleonberg, - - - 1645 

This nobleman is in holy orders of the church of Rome, 
and a doctor of the college of Sorbonne. 


3. Baron Stourton, - - - - 1448 
4. Biron Petre, - - - - 1603 
5. Baron Arundel, - - - - 1605 
6. Baron Dormer, - - - - 1615 
7. Baron Clifford of Chudleigh, ~ - 1672 


The presumptive heir to the dukedom of Norfolk, is also a 
catholic. 

In Scotland there are two catholic earls, Traquair and 
Newburgh. 

The catholic baronets of England are seventeen in number, 
viz. 


Sir William Gerard, Lancashire++++++++e+eeeeeeeeee es IGII 
Sir Edward Hales, Kent Ho ve cccccccecceccccccccscces I Gil 
Sir Henry Englefield, Berks-+++++++++eeeeeereeeeees 1612 
Sir George Jerningham, Nortolk++++++e+++++eeeeeeeee+ 1621 
Sit Heory Vichburne, Hants-+++-+eeee es eeeececececs 1628 
Sir Tuomas Vavasour, Yorkshires+++++++eeeeeeeeeeee 1628 
Sir John Throgmorton, Berks-+ ++ eeee cece cece ee eee 1641 
Sir Edward Blount, Shropshire++++++++e+eeeeeeee ee e+ 1642 
Sir Windsor Hunloke, Derbyshire++ ++ ++ ++ eeee seer ee + 1043 
Sir Carnaby Haggerstone, Northumberland ++ ++++++++++ 1643 
Sir Thomas Webb, Wiltshire++++e+++seeeeecececese + 1644 
Sir Edward Smyth, Warwickshire. «e+e+ee sees ee eres ©+ 1660 
Sir Richard Bedingfield, Norfolk +--+ ++++++++++++++++ 1660 
Sir Thomas Massey Stanley, Cheshire++++++++++++++ ++ 1661 
Sir Thomas Gage, Suffolk os escceececsccescccccece ss 1662 
Sir Henry Maire Lawson, Yorkshire++ ++ +e ee eee ee ee e+ 1665 
Sir Piers Mostyn, Flintshives+++e+ ee ee eee cece ee ee e+ 1670 


There is alsvu one Scotch baronet : 
Sir John B. Gordon, Tweedaleshire- eeeeer ee ee eeeeeeee 1686 


The privcipal names which have dropped off latterly, either 
by deaths or confurmity, have been those of Howard, duke of 
Norfolk ; Browne, Lord Montague ; Roper, Lord Teynham; 
Vavasour, Curzon, Acton, Maunock, Gascoigne, Fleetwood, 
Swinburne—all peers or baronets, 

Vol, 54. oa | Amongst 
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Amongst the English catholics are many ancient families 
of name and renown in English history. Their present 
heads are mostly country gentle: nen, of retired, reserved, or 
sedentary, and nearly secluded, habits of life. Such are the 
names of— J 


Acton of Wolverton, Anderton. 

Bishop, Blount of Maple Desham, Blundell of Crosby, 
Blundeil of Ince, Bodennham, Bowden, Brockholes, Browne- 
Mostyn, Biddulph, Berrington, and Berkely. 

Clavering of Northumberland, Cliftoa, Constable-Maxwell 
of Everingbam, Courtney, Carey, Chichester, Chomley, 
Charlton, C rathorpe, Clifferd and Canning. 

Dicconson, Donghiy, Dalton and Darell. 

Eyston, Eyre, Errington, Eccleston. 

Fairfax, Ferrers, Fitz)erbert, and Fermor. 

Gibson, Gillib:and, Greenwood, and Giffard. 

Hanford, Havers, Hyde, Hodgson, Hornyold, Hussey, 
Howard, Eeneage, and Huddleston. 

Ingleby, Janes, Lacon, Langdale, Lorymer. 

Maire, Meynell of Yorkshire, Middleton of Stockeld, 
More, and Manby. 

Needham, Nevill, Nelson, Norris, Paston, Porter, Plowden, 
and Ridel. 

Saltmarsh-Gastaldi ef York, Salvin of Durham, Szcaris- 
brick, Scroope of Yorkshire, Silvertop, Standish, Strickland 
of Westmoreland, Stapleton of Carlton, Stonor, Stanley, 
Selby, and Sheldon. 

Tempest of Yorkshire, Trapps, Townley, Turberville, 
Tunstall, Tasborough, and Trafford. 

Vaughan, W ake ‘man, Willoughby, Whitgreave, Witham of 
Yorkshire, W right, and Weston. 


There are about 590 of these catholic families, not in- 
ferior to many in the British peerage in ancient, pure, and 
noble lineage—some who can boast the legitimate Piantagenet 
blood—several, who enjoy landed estates, lineally transmitted 
siuce the Norman days, and even the Saxon ara. ‘These, 
though not now titled, may be classed by the herald amongst 
nobility. ‘The heads of these families mostly live retired upou 
patrimonial imcomes—varying in annual value from 1500), 
25,0001. 


3. CommMoners.—We hi: ive spoken of the clergy, nobility, 
and higher classes of the English catholic body. ‘The inferior 
orders ave little distinguishable tooth the corresponding classes 
of their protestant veighbours. 
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Here the broad features of distinction almost disappear— 
industry, association, necessity, obliterate the characteristic 
traits. Genetally speaking, they are liutie farmers, shop- 
keepers, artisans, and labourers. 

Wales affords but few catholics. 

In the begiuning of the last century, there were above 
sixty thousand catholics in the Highlands of Scotiand alone. 
Witha few exceptions, most of the Gordons, Macdonalds, 
Mackiatoshes, Macphersons, &c. were catholics; their 
grand, and great grand children are protestants, The re- 
Celliens of 1715 and 1745, effected this change, by dissolv- 
ing the feudal system; the children of ‘he gentry in gene- 
ral, particularly those but remotely allied to the chieftains, 
were dispersed, educated in the south, and put to business. 

Great Britain now enjoys the happy consequences, and our 
heroes are kept at home, who used to fill the armies of the 
northern pris ices. 


INTERESTING TRIALS. 


COURT OF CHANCERY, Fenruary 15. 
THE EARL OF ORFORD %?. CHURCHILL. 


HE master of the rolls pronounced judgment this morn- 

ing in this cause, which was a question of construction 
upon the words child or children, as contradistinguished 
from the word issue, in a marriage scttlement made in the 
year 1745, by Mr. C. Churchill, upon the marriage of his 
eldest son Charles with Lady Maria Wa!pole, in) which 
was aclause settling a sumi of 30,000). upon the first child 
orissue of the marriage, subject to some provision there- 
out for the younger childreu ; and in case such child or 
children of the marriage should die in the life-time of the 
tenant for life, the said sum of 30,000). to goto the grand- 
children of the settler. The settler survived his son, who 
Jeft no male issue; and the next male heir, as the great 
grand-child of the setiler, claimed the fund, to the exclusion 
of Lady Mary Walpole, the grand-daug ls of the settler, 
aid daughter of the late Lord Orford, whe died in the year 
1812. His honour was of opinion, that the great grand- 
children, under the general term issue, in the preamble or in- 
troductory clause of the settlement, should not prevail against 
the specific term of grand-child or children, in the enacting 
or Operative clauses in a settlement or will; a decision of 
great importance to families in general. A declaration was 
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entered that 30,0001. with interest of 4 per cent. from the 
time it was payable, should be decreed to Lady May Wal- 
pole, &c. &e. 





COURT. .OF COMMON PLEAS. 
RICHARDSON @ SMALLWOOD. 


THIS was an action of consideiable importance to the 
trading world, and was brought by the plaintiff, a respecta- 
ble tavern-keeper in Covent-garden, against the defendant, 
an auciionecr and house-agent, residing at the corner of 
Southampton-street and Bloomsbury-square, to recover the 
sum of 8151. 6s. Sd. being the amount of several pro- 
misory notes given by the dcfendaut to the plaintiff for money 
lent. The defendani pleaded that he became a_ bankrupt 
in January, 1812, and that the cause of action accrued before 
that time; the plaintiff replied, that he had been discharged 
under a former commission in 1802, and had not paid 15s. 
in the pound to all his creditors under the latter ; to this the 
defendant rejoined, that he had paid 15s. in the pound ; and 
upon which issue was joined. Mr, Serjeant Best stated the 
case on the part of the plaintiff, and Mr, Serjeant Vaughan, 
for the defendant, not being able to prove that his estate bad 
made any dividend under the last commission, or that it was 
ever likely to pny any—the plainuti had a verdict for his 
demand, 


COURT OF KING’S BENCH. 
BOOTHBY v. BURN, ESQ. 


THIS was an action brought to recover 1731. 1s 6d. for 
carpenter's work done by plaintiif, at a chapel, and other 
places, belonging to a society who stile themselves “ The Lon- 
don Soctety tor Promoting Curistianity amongst the Jews,” in 
Caurch-street, Spitalfields. 

lt appeared that the plaintiff had often applied for the 
above amount during the course of last year, his bills being of 
near three years standing, to the committee of the society ; 
but could never obtain any thing on account, although an 
immense sam of money has been collected, as appears by 
‘the many reports. publisned by the society. © in conse- 
quence this aciion was commenced against the above de- 
feodant, who was formeily on the committee, and bad ap- 
plied originally to plaintiff to do the work, and gave orders 
for various articles in the plaintiit’s accouut, aud upon whose 
credit 
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eredit the plaintiff had continued working “till the middle of 
last year. 

The defence set up was, that the plaintiff had delivered 
his bills yearafter.year, to, and debited the London society ; 
that the orders were given by the defendant merely as the 
agen! of that society; and that he had quitted them in 
May, 1812; and therefore, even if he was individually liable 
for any, tt could be only for so much as appeared due to the 
plainuff upto the 12th of May, 1812; but the judge here 
interfered, and said, that if they could not prove any 
notice given by the defendant to the plaintiff of his quitting 
the society, he must be liable for the whole amount, as it 
was on his respectability that the plaintiff had continued work- 
ing. The jury immediately returned a verdict—Damages 
i751. Is. Od. 





Vienna, and the State of Society there. 
{From Madame de Stael’s “ Germany.”] 
(Concluded from Page 184.) 


WAS at Vienna, in 1808, when the Emperor Francis the 

Second married his first cousin, the daughter of the arch- 
duke of Milan and the Archduchess Beatrix, the last princess 
of that house of Este so celebrated by Ariosto and Tasso. 
The Archduke Ferdinand and bis noble consort found them- 
selves both deprived of their states by the vicissitudes of war, 
and the young empress, brought up in these cruel times, united 
in her person the double interest of greatness and mistortune. 
It was an union concluded by inclination, and into which no 
political convensence had entered, although one more honour- 
able could not have been contracted. It caused at once a 
feeling of sympathy and respect, for the family affections 
which brought us near to this mariage, and ior ihe illustrious 
rank which set us at a distance fromit. A young prince, the 
archbishop of Wauzen, bestowed the nupual benediction on 
his sisterand sovereign; the moiher of the empress, whose 
virtues and knowledge cousptre to exercise the most powertul 
empire over ner children, became in a moment the subject cf 
her dvughier, and walked in the procession behind her with a 
mixture of deference and of digaity, which recalled at the 
same time the rights of the crown and ihose of nature. The 
brothers of the emperor and empress, all employed in 
the ariny or in the atministration, all in diffirent ranks, all 
equaily devoted to the public good, accompanied them re- 
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spectively to the altar, and the church was filled with the 
grandees of the state, with the wives, the daughters, and the 
mothers, of the must ancient of the Teutonic nobility. No. 
thing new was produced for the fete; it was sufhcient for its 
pomp, to display what each possessed. Even the women’s 
ornaments were hereditary, and the diamvnds that had de. 
scended in every family conseerated the remembrances of the 
past to the decoration of youth: aucient times were present to 
alj, and we enjoyed a magnificence, the result of the piepara- 
tions of ages, but which cost the people no new sacrifices, 

The amusements which succeeded to the marriage consecrae 
tion had in them almost as much of dignity as the ceremony 
itself. It is not thus that private individuals ought to give 

-ntertaiuments, but it is perhaps right to find in ail the actions 
of kings the severe impression of their august destiny. Not 
for from this church, around which the discharge of cannons 
and the beating of drums announced the renewal of the union 
between the houses of Este and Hi aps! burgh, we see the asy- 
Jum which has for these two centuries inclosed the tombs of 
the emperors of Austria and their family. There, in the vault 
of the capuchias, it was that Maria Theresa for thirty years 
heard mass in the very sight of the burial place which she had 
prepared for herself by the side of her husband. ‘This illus- 
trious princess had suffered so much in the days of her early 
youth, that the pious sentiment of the instability of lile never 
guitied her, even in the midst of her greatness. We have 
many ex HD pale s of a serious and constant devotion among the 
sovereigns of the earth: as they obey death only, bis irresist- 
ible power strikes them the more forcibly. The difhculties of 
jife intervene between ourselves and the tomb; but every thing 
lies level before the eyes of kings, even to the last, and that 
very level renders the end more visible. 

The feast induces us naturally to reflect upon the tomb; 
poetry has, in all times, de lichted wer iseif in drawing these two 
bmages by the side of each ether, and fate itself is a terrible 
poet, Which has too often discovered the art of uniting them. 

Phe rich ane the noble seldom inhabit the suburbs of Vienna; 
end notwithstanding that the city possesses in other respects 
alithe advantages of a great capital, the good company is 
there brought together as closely ws ina small town. These 
easy Communications, ia the midst of all the enjoyments of 
fortune and luxury, render their habitual lite very convenient; 
and the trame of society, if we may so express it, that Is to 
siv, iis habits, usages, aud manners, are extremely agreeable. 
Amoug foreigners we hear of the severe etiquette wn aristo- 
cratical pride of the great Austrian nobility; this accusation 
is Unfounded; there is siumplicity, politeness, aud, above all, 
honesty, in the good company of Vienna; aud the same spirit 
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of justice and regularity which governs oll important affairs: is 
to be met with also in the sm llest circumstances. People 
are as punctual to their dinner and supper engagements, as 
they would be in the discharge of more essential promises: 
and those false airs which make elegance consist in a coa- 
tempt of the forms of politeness have never been introduced 
among them. Nevertheless, one of the principal disadvan- 
tages of the society of Vienna, is that the nobles and men of 
letters do not mix together. The pride of the nobles is not 
the cause of this; but as they do not reckon miny distin- 
guished writers at Vienna, and people read but litile, every 
body lives im his own particular coterie, because there ts no- 
thing but coteries in a country where general ideas and public 
interssis have so small need of being developed. From this 
separation of classes it results that mea of letters are deficient 
in grace, aud that men of the world are rarely abundant in in- 
formation. 

The exactitude of politeness whic 
virtue, since tt frequently demands sacrifices, has introduced 


h in some respects is a 


into Vienna the most fatiguing of al possible forms. All the 
good company transports itself en masse from one drawings 
roo to another three or four Umes every week. A certain 
time is lost in the duties of the toilet, which are necessary in 
these great aseemblies: more is lost iu the streets, and on the 
stair cases, waiting ‘till the carriages draw up in order; still 
more in sitting three hours at table; and jt is impossible, in 
these crowded assembiies, to hear any thing that is spoken 
beyond the circle of cusiomary phrases. This daily exhibi- 
tion of so many individuals to each other is a happy invention 
of mediocrity to annul the faculties of the mind. If it were 
established that thought is to be considered as a malady 
agaiust which a regular course of medicine is necessary, nos 
thing could be imagined better adapted for the purpose than 
a sort of distraction at once noisy and ‘nsipid; such as per- 
mits the following up of no ideas, and converts language 
into a mere chattering, which may be tauglit men as well as 
birds. 

I have seen a piece performed at Vienna, in which Harle- 
quin enters, clothed in a long gown and a magnific at wig; 
and a.l at once he juggles himself away, leaving his wig and 
gown standing to figure in his place, and goes to display his 
real person elsewhere. One might propose this game of lc- 
gerdemain to those who frequent large assemblies. Peop!s 
attend them, not for the sake of mee hug auy obj ct that they 
are desirous of pleasing: severity of manners and tranquillity 
of soul concentre in Austria all ihe affections in the bosom of 
one’s family. They do not resort id them for the purposes of 
ambition, for every thing passes with so mach regularity ina 
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this country, that intrigue has little hold there, and besides it 
is not in the midst of society that it can find room to exercise 
itself. These visits and these ci:cles are invented for the sake 
of giving all people the same thing to do, at the same hour; 
and thus they prefer the ennui of which they partake with 
their equals to the amusement which they would be forced to 
create tor themselves at home. 

Great assemblies and great dinners take place in other ci- 
ties besides Viewna; but as at such meetings we generally see 
all the distinguished individuals of the countries where we 
assemble, we there find more opportunities of escaping from 
those forms of conversation, which upon such occasions suc- 
ceed to the first salutations, and prolong them in words. So- 
ciety does not in Austria, as in France, contribute to the de- 
velopement or the animation of the understanding; it leaves 
in the head nothing but noise anJ emptiness; whence it fol- 
lows, besides, that the more intelligent members of the com- 
munity generally estrange themselves from it; it is frequented 
by women alone, and even that share of understanding which 
they possess is astonishing, considering the nature of the life 
they lead. Foreigners justly appreciate the agreeableness of 
their conversation; but none are so rarely to be met with in 
the drawing-rooms of the capital of Germany, as the men of 
Germany itself. 

In the society of Vienna, a sicanger must be pleased with 
the proper assurance, the elegance, and nobleness of manner, 
which reign throughout under the influence of the women ; 
yetthere ts wanting to it something to say, something to 
do, an end,an interest. You feel a wish that to-day may be 
different from yesterday, yet without such variety as would 
interrupt the chain of affections and habits. In retirement, 
monotony tranquillizes the soul; in the great world it only 
fatigues the mind. 





Account of a remarkable Effect produced by a Stroke of 
Lightning 

6 be. paper, from M. Nicholson, esq.contains a very uncom- 

mon example in on accident which occurred at Mr. Chad- 
wicke’s house, about five miles from Manchester, on the 4th of 
September, 1809. A very loud explosion of thunder took 
place, and the front wall of the coal vault, contaiuing about 
7000 bricks, and weighing 26 tons, was gradually lifted up 
entire, and moved nine feet forward from its former position. 
Mr. Henry compares this to the thunder storm at Coldstream, 
described by Mr. Brydone in the Philosophical Transactions 
for 1787, and explained by Lord Stanhope. He conceives it 
to have been a case of the returning stroke. he lightning he 
supposes to have issued out of the earih by the coal yault, to 
restore the equilibrium ia the clouds over head. 
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STRANGE IDEA OF A MANIAC. 


[From Dr. Cox’s Practical Observations on Insanity, just published.]} 


| goo. in his Traité sur PAlienation Mentale, gives the 
history of a case which occurred at the Bicetre, which, as 
furnishing a good illustration of the effect of stratagem, I am 
tempted to copy. One of the most eminent watchmakers in 
Paris became deranged from prosecuting the idea of perpetual 
motion. His derangement was characterised by this singula- 
rity: he believed that he had been guillotined, that his 
head had been mixed with those of some other victims, and 
that the judges, repenting of their cruel verdict, had ordered 
the heads to be replaced on their respective bodies. By some 
mistake he conceived that the head of one of his unfortunate 
companions had been placed on bis shoulders ; and this idea 
haunted him night and day. A convalescent, of a lively 
and jocular turn, was engaged to play the following trick upon 
the artist. Their conversation was directed to the celebrated 
miracle of St. Denis, who carried his head under his arm and 
kissed it as he went along. The watchmaker vehemently 
maintained the possibility of the fact, and endeavoured to 
confirm it by an appeal to his own case. His companion 
burst out into a loud laugh, and said to him ina tone of 
mockery—“ Why you fool, how could St. Denis contrive to 
kiss his own head ? was it with his heel?” This unexpected 
repartee struck the lunatic forcibly—he retired quite confused 
amidst the laughter it produced, and never afterwards spoke of 
the misplacement of his head. 








PRODIGIOUS OAK TREE. 


MONG the natural curiosities of the county of Norfolk, 
none is more singular than the enormous tree in the 
parish of Wiatarthing: Lts external circumference, taken where 
the tree is the smallest, is 55 feet G inches, and 40 feet where it 
is the largest. Its diameter, which, owing to the irregularity 
of its surface, varies considerably, is from 10 to 13 feet; and 
the space of ground occupied by its projecting roots, includes 
acircle of more than 60 feet in extent. This immense tree is 
supposed to benearly a thousand years old. It is quite hollow, 
and is capable of containing at least thirty persons; thirty-two 
weaning calves have been seen to come out of it. Every past 
of it is entirely dead, excepting a large arm over the entrance, 
which has a number of branches upon it, al! thickly covered 
Vol. 54. 2K "with 
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with leaves; another arm containing two waggon loads of wood, 
was blown off in 18115 the loss of this has occasioned the 
tree to decline on the opposite side. 





NEEDLE WORK, 


a Anglo-Saxon ladies were more famous for their 
skill in needle-work than their posterity of the present 
day. A curious and admirable proof of this was not long ago 
extant. It is supposed to have been executed by English 
attendants on Matilda, wite of William the Conqueror. 
Matilda herself, however, has been credited for it by some. 
The curious monument of industry alluded to consists of 
sixty-seven yards of linen, on which is embroidered the 
history of the Norman conquest; beginning with the em- 
bassy of Harold to the Norman court, A. D. 1065, and 
ending with his death, at the batue of Hastings, 1066. 
The many important transactions of these two busy years 
are re presented in the clearest and most regular order in 
this piece of needle-work, which contains many hundred 
fizures of men, horses, boasts, birds, trees, houses, castles, 
churches, arms, &c. all executed in their due proportions and 
proper colours, with inseriptious over them to throw light upon 
the history. 

Many very elegant specimens of modern needle-work are 
now to be inct with, the productions of the British fair— 
bat whether they are equally useful to those abovementioned 
we do not pretend to know. 


Answer, by B. Andrew, to Arion’s Question inserted 
October 18. 


L, ET x =alt.of the cone, 2 y = base, 3. 1416 = b; then 


2 ya= circumference of the base, and 2 y b s/y? = x? 
2 = curve surface, a maximum | by the question, and by a well 
known property of the circle, x a —x? = y*; these two equa- 
tions put into fluxions and propery reduced, give2a—3x= 


0, or Sx == 2a; hence x = — = 12 feet = the cone’s alti- 
tude—and the diameter is = oy= 16.97 feet. So that the 
height of the cone is equal 2 

sphere, 


Srds. of the diameter of the 
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Sherborne, February 14, 1814. 
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A MOTHER’S ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF HER CHILD. 


H! now the woeful conflict’s o’er ! 
The agonies of death are past! 

Thine infant heart shall sigh no more; 

Chat wasted frame shall rest at last. 


Sweet babe! around thy cradle.bed 
A troop of angels joyful stand ; 
And by those faithful guardians ied, 
Thy soul shail reach the heavenly land. 


Free from the bonds of tiresome clay, 
Th’ exulting spirit mounts above; 

Why should we longer wish thy stay, 
Since thou art safe in Jesu’s love? 


But still affection drops a tear, 
Thy mother must thy loss deplore ; 
Fly swift, ye wheels of time! and bear 
Me to her, that we part no more. 


Bless’d babe! and shall I never hear 
The prattle of thy lisping tongue ? 
Yes: it will vibrate on my ear 
As to my journey’s end I run. 


Remembrance oft will bring to view 

‘Thy rosy checks, those winning charms, 
Those sparkling eyes uf vivid blue, 

Now clos’d in death’s relentless arms. 


Thy little relatives shall bring, 
Thy shrouded body to adorn, 

The first flowers of the coming spring, 
Ere to the grave thy corse is borne. 


Short was thy pilgrimage, fair child! 
Two summer guns had pass’d along, 

When tir’d of this world, vain and wild, 
Thy spirit sang redemption’s song. 


W here are my hopes of true delight, 

My gilded views, and prospects where? 
Fled like a vision of the night, 

And left me in distress severe. 


Yet murmur not, my troubled mind! 
Fix all thy love on God alone; 
Nor think the stroke severe but kind, 


Great God of Truth! ** Thy will be done |” 
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LINES ON COMPLETING MY SEVENTEENTH YEAR. 


EVOLVING time, on swiftest wings, 
Flies on, and mocks the course of things; 
It glides, resistless, from our view, 
And ere enjoy’d it bids adieu ; 
So unperceiv’d it wings from sight, 
That nought can stay its rapid flight ; 
And while I sing, in humble lays, 
Th’ uncertain number of my days, 
Oh may I learn, in youth’s gay primey 
To value and improve my time! 


Come, contemplation! lend thy aid 
To trace my moments past; 

And why delay when, who can tell? 
The next may be my last. 


For seventeen years seem but a dream, 
A short, mysterious tale, 

A vapour—swiftly borne away 
By winter’s ruthless gale. 


And life unclouded yet has been, 

For youth glides tranquil and serene ; 

But as the flow’rs, in summer’s day, 

Are wither’d by the solar ray, 
So we, in youth, unconscious of alarm, 
Securely live, nor fear th’ approaching storm, 


But Ah! too soon we manhood hail, 
Whcen folly tells her giddy tale; 
And pleasure leads us far astray 
From virtue’s smooth, celestial way ; 


While dissipation strews the path with flow’rs, 
And lures th’ unthinking captive to her bow’rs. 


Almighty pews in every stage 

Of mortal life, in youth or age, 

Direct me in the path of right, 

And guide me thro’ life’s clouded night, 
‘That when on earth my toiling course is run, 
I may, with hope, gaze on life’ setting sun. 


Sherborne, January 18, 1814. G. M. BUTT. 
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Si Oo va 


FT when sever’d by the ocean, 
Far in distant climes we roam, 
Thought will glance with rapid motion, 
O’er the beating waves to home. 


Home, how tender the sensation! 
Hope and fear, with various strife, 

Number o’er each dear relation, 
Child or parent, friend or wife. 


At the moment, mines of treasure, 
Or the goblet’s spark!ing toam, 

Light itself is void of picasure, 
bSad—the heart is fix’d on home. 








